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324 Reviews of Books 

Space will not permit further reference to these volumes other than 
to say that the high standard of scholarship and mechanical make-up of 
the earlier volumes has been maintained throughout the entire eight. 
Volume VIII. contains, besides the last two years of the journal and 
diaries, several important letters and an extensive general index. 

William W. Sweet. 

The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. Hammond and Bar- 
bara Hammond. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1920. Pp. ix, 403. $4.50.) 

This is the third volume of a trilogy. The Village Labourer, The 
Town Labourer, and The Skilled Labourer are all written on the same 
general subject, on the same period (1760-1832), from the same view- 
point, and by the same authors. Together they comprise a magnificent 
and authoritative treatment of the Industrial Revolution in its early and 
mid-career. 

On that account it is impossible to review adequately The Skilled 
Labourer apart from the two preceding volumes, and this is the more 
true, not only because this book completes the trilogy, but also because 
in a peculiar sense it is a supplement to the second volume, The Town 
Labourer — more, indeed, a series of detailed and voluminous foot-notes, 
illustrating principles laid down in the latter book, than a separate entity 
in itself. Whoever attempts to read The Skilled Labourer without an 
acquaintanceship with The Town Labourer is speedily at sea. Detail 
follows detail in minute and intricate profusion. Generalization is but 
rarely met with, and, despite the logical sequence and charm of style 
which is characteristic of the authors, a sense of confusion and disap- 
pointment will inevitably result when this book is taken by itself. 

The documentary material so freely drawn on by the authors is de- 
voted primarily to one thing — to illustrating how the miner, the cotton 
weaver, the wool worker, and the artisan in the knitting trade acted when 
confronted by the social complexities resulting from the introduction of 
machinery. The mental reaction of these workingmen has already been 
described by the authors in the superb chapters of their Town Labourer 
devoted to the mind, the defences, and the ambitions of the poor. In this 
book they analyze simply the organization of the artisans and their uphill 
fight in constant competition with power machinery to better, or at least 
to maintain, their social and economic status. 

This story is not new: but the full and authoritative account of it 
is, and the historian may here find source-material for which he might 
otherwise search many weary months. And herein lies the especial 
value of this book; it is a source-book in which we may fully trace the 
disasters which befell the old handicraftsman and his ultimate nemesis at 
the hands of the new God of the Nineteenth Century, machine 
production. 
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The closely packed pages of this book are devoted somewhat narrowly 
to this one theme. Problems such as those of child and woman labor, 
factory laws, the new town life, etc., are treated in the earlier volume, 
The Town Labourer. Except for some preliminary pages devoted to 
the coal miners and some forty-odd more at the end of the book given 
over to the work of a government spy, this is the book's principal theme. 

In these latter pages the historian will find demonstrated what he 
has long ago suspected. Many riots and revolutionary disturbances in 
the Midlands and in Yorkshire owed their origin to agents of the 
government who attempted to draw the poor artisans into doing overt 
acts against the authorities. The chiefest of these, one Oliver, owed his 
downfall to his own ambition. He sought for more important prey, 
attempted to stir up trouble among the manufacturers, was caught red- 
handed by the Leeds Mercury, exposed and then deposed through the 
agency of that powerful journal. And with this expose the book ends. 

The authors have done their work well. One wishes that they might 
have been a little less liberal, in the more technical sense of that word, 
in their attitude toward the ruling classes of the early nineteenth century. 
After all, the tory squirearchy which put through the war against 
Napoleon did save England, and in their defense it might be urged that 
the more immediate emergency justified harsh suppression of dissent and 
revolt. The "binding " of the miners for the work of the new year was, 
after all, a species of contract, and there was something to be said for 
its enforcement. The destruction of machinery was to a considerable 
extent instigated by agents provocateurs; but it is also true that a gen- 
eral spirit of lawlessness characterized the country at that period, and 
anyone who studies carefully the minutes of the British Convention in 
Howell's State Trials may well come to the conclusion that a real revolu- 
tion confronted Britain at the end of the eighteenth century. Further- 
more, miserable as was the condition of the skilled artisans, one im- 
portant fact has apparently escaped the notice of the authors. The 
actual construction of power machines which displaced the skilled crafts- 
man called into being a new class of mechanics who made and repaired 
the new tools of production. The hand-weaver descended in the 
economic scale, but the mechanic rose. The making of tools speedily 
became a great industry in itself, calling for new adaptabilities and 
inventiveness, so the net social loss of the working class was consider- 
ably lessened. 

The Skilled Labourer is, therefore, slightly biassed in its findings. 
Product of the new liberal school so ably led by Hobson and Hobhouse, 
it cannot help offering a stimulating and fresh outlook on the past; 
perhaps, inferentially, it cannot avoid its anti-conservative bias. To 
expect that would be to look for the millenium. As it is, these three 
books by J. L. and Barbara Hammond cover this important period of 
British industrial history with amazing thoroughness. 

Walter P. Hall. 



